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"We're really believers in intrinsic motivation -- the personal 
search for meaning rather than in the behavior modification or external 
reinforcer. No kid ever needs a raisin, an M & M, or what have you, for 
doing anything; being able to do is its own reward. " (Maccoby & Zellner, 

1970, p. 6l). An advocate of early education based on Piagetian principles 
made this staterr it in the context of discussions concerning motivation and 
incentives in programming for young children. Certain basic assumptions, 
and some misunderstandings underlie such statements. It is my contention 
that the arguments generated around the issues of incentives and motivation 
in early education are artifacts of these assumptions and misunderstandings. 
As a scholarly method of pointing up issues for research these arguments 
are appropriate. As a means for persuasion to one point of view or another 
however, the arguments are preventing some Piagetians, Open School advo- 
cates, behavior analysis exponents, direct instructionists, Monte ssorians, 
responsive environmentalists, traditionalists, and others in the field of 
experimental early education from engaging in the proper study and use of 
strategies, concepts, and objectives across systems. 

The quotation at the beginning of this paragraph implies that the per- 
son who advocates the use of behavior modification strategies does not include 
the learning of self-motivation techniques as an objective. This reflects a 
lack of understanding and an assumption that is not warranted. When such 
statements lead to hard-line positions which prematurely exclude from con- 
sideration one or another approach, the result is much less effective 
programs than those which we are capable of producing. 

One of the major disagreements in early education is centered mainly 
on the concepts of intrinsic motivation as a sought for goal as opposed to ex- 
trinsic reinforcement as a strategy. Those who approach early education 
from a cognitive -developmental, open school, or more traditional position 
say that they believe in intrinsic motivation and that extrinsic reinforcement 
is not necessary for the development of such internal states of motivation. 
Those who are programming from a behavior analysis or direct-instruction 
position, on the other hand, depend heavily on extrinsic reinforcement as a 
major variable in learning and say little about motivation as an internal 
state. (It should be noted that the lack of explicit statements concerning 
motivational hypotheses does not necessarily preclude self -directed behavior 
as an objective) , 

The thesis of the present paper is that experimental early education 
requires careful empirical analysis of all possible applications of theory to 
the solution of instructional problems with young children. Ample evidence 
exists that systematic external reinforcement systems applied to a wide 
range of problems such as the development of positive behaviors as well as 
the reduction of negative behaviors have been, on the whole, moderately 
successful (Evans, 1971; Hanley, 1970; Hartup, 1970; Lovett, 1970; 
MacMillan & Forness, 1970). These systematic approaches have apparent 
benefits for teachers, parents, children, and educational programmers. 
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This paper is concerned only with the potential benefits for teacher and 
child in the classroom. It will be pointed out that one at the main benefits 
is the potential for combining program components from reinforcement 
approaches with other models of early learning. It appears to this writer 
that the systematic reinforcement approach is the most likely candidate for 
strengthening systems derived from other theories. 

Furthermore, the adherence to a single model at the expense of any 
consideration of alternative features of other models is an example of the 
all-or-none fallacy presently encountered in the early education literature 
(Hodges, 1970). This fallacy is evident when programmers ignore 
potentially effective alternative and complementary strategies on an 
a priori basis largely because of misconceptions, hero worship, false 
idealism, or cultism. The all-or-none fallacy is even more apparent when 
there is an insistence on cognitive instead of direct instructional approaches, 
or open schooling instead of behavioral approaches, as if any combination 
of these approaches would contain totally mutually exclusive features. Any 
instructional system must include, 1) the conditions necessary for engaging 
the child in learning (willfully); 2 ) the organization of that which is to be 
learned; 3) the sequence of learning; and 4) the kinds of timing of reinforce- 
ment (Rohwer, 1970). Early childhood approaches deal with each of these 
features with different degrees of sophistication. Some tend to exclude one 
or more of the basic features. It is, therefore, highly important to destroy 
the idea of mutual incompatability and examine strengths and weaknesses 
for possible matches. 

Bijou and Baer (1967) come close to admitting that the concepts of 
operant and respondent conditioning fall short of a complete theory of in- 
struction when they refer to it as "A Segment of a Theory" (;, 335). After 
presenting an outline of eight major points of behavior theory they conclude: 

"Even from this sketchy outline, it should be clear that, 
in number and range of application, the basic principles 
are adequate to describe much of the development dis- 
cussed in child psychology. " (p. 336) 

Even though Bijou and Baer have difficulty finding anything that behavior 
theory cannot explain, it is clear that the theory is not sufficient to generate 
a complete instructional system which takes into account the acquisition of 
rules and problem solving skills. In addition, "the reinforcement theory 
underlying research in this area does not contain any basis for selecting 
those behaviors that should be festered. ..." (Hartup, 1970). The benefit 
of systematic external reinforcement is in conjunction with other systems 
as a process, a methodology, and as an analytic tool for discovering more 
about instructional processes not as a total system. I point these things out 
not to suggest any weakness of the approach, but to indicate that it is one of 
the more powerful analytic tools available to aid in the design of instructional 
models. As ellis Evans (1971) points out: ". . . . consequences do follow 
behavior; applying operant procedures to education is simply an attempt to 
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make the consequences positive rather than negative, or effective rather 
than ineffective, " (p, 191). It should be added that the approach not only 
make the negative positive and the ineffective effective, but it also makes 
classroom behavior explicit and the evidence available. 

It is resonable to assume that the study of various models of early 
education using the analytic capabilities of reinforcement principles can 
provide a common basis for understanding all approaches better. For 
example, the behavioral analysis of open school classes can yield data 
which will make the critical variables of that system more obvious than they 
presently are and which can be useful in designing more effective ways to 
implement open school principles. The observation and systematic use of 
the external reinforcers which naturally occur in a cognitive -developmental 
program will yield ways to move children even more rapidly into self- 
management skills which will enable them to take greater advantage of the 
rich learning opportunities available. And, while not directly addressed in 
this particular paper, there is much that those who use behavior analysis 
need from other models in the formulation and selection of goals and ob- 
jectives. 

Let us now return to the initial issue with two definitions. Intrinsic 
motivation is usually thought to be learning for learning’s sake. It is in 
evidence when children voluntarily explore new learning situations 
(curiosity), maintain attentiveness (a basic self -management skill), and 
act upon available stimuli without evident prodding, cajoling, or reinforc- 
ing on the part of other persons, objects, or events. Extrinsic reinforce- 
ment, on the other hand, is the audible or visible feedback, verbal 
approval, or concrete object made available, contingent upon the perform- 
ance of a child in response to the stimulus situation. It must re stilt in an 
increase in response probability. (External reinforcement is not limited 
to an act of a person, and can be delivered automatically by machine or 
material). The issue, in its simplest form, is whether systematic external 
reinforcement reduces the probability of the development of intrinsic 
motivation, not whether intrinsic is better than extrinsic motivation. 

These definitions point up one of the difficulties in resolving the 
impasse between those who believe that extrinsic reinforcement is useful 
and those who believe it is useless or harmful. As defined, intrinsic moti- 
vation is most parsimoniously thought of as a sought -for goal of early and 
later education while external reinforcement is one of a large number of 
potentially useful strategies in instruction and learning. Clarifying this 
difference points up the fact that the issue is basically one that cannot be 
resolved in the absence of empirical evidence on the effectiveness of the 
strategy in attaining the goal without detrimental side effects, such as an 
increase in dependence on external rewards. 

At this point in time it is not possible to completely resolve the 
issue. Insufficient evidence is available. There is, however, an answer to 
the dilemma. Most advocates of external reinforcement systems begin 
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by applying the minimal amount of reinforcement necessary to obtain re- 
sults. They then design ways of reducing the incidence of external rein- 
forcement as the learning becomes more stable and less susceptible to 
extinction. This is a positive feature of external reinforcement systems. 
There is no assumption that a reinforcement dependency will develop. The 
systems in use, however, have an explicit schedule for changing contin- 
gencies based on the dimensions of concreteness of reinforcement and the 
ratios or intervals of reinforcement.- These changing contingencies should 
prevent the development of dependence On rewards or reinforcements by 
the child. 

Need for Differentiating use of External Reinforcement 

Is it necessary to include consciously applied and systematic exter- 
nal reinforcement in an early education system? This question becomes one 
of when rather than whether external reinforcement is necessary. The 
evidence indicates that for certain types and in certain stages of learning 
external reinforcement is a necessary, even if not a sufficient condition for 
learning (Gagne 1 , 1970). There is no reason to expect that is reinforcement 
is necessary it should not be applied in accordance with available principles. 
External reinforcement is most obviously helpful when the learning to be 
accomplished is of the very basic nature described by Gagne 1 (1970). 
According to Gagne's analysis, both the learning of signals and stimulus- 
response connections are dependent upon certain learning conditions, in- 
cluding reinforcement. Motor and verbal chains are also dependent on 
reinforcement. In addition, Gagne's model of hierarchical learning suggest 
that signal learning, association, and chaining are types of learning which 
are prerequisite to the learning of concepts, rules and the development of 
problem solving strategies. 

Much of school learning is of these more complex concept and rule 
types and if Gagne' is correct, they are not directly dependent on the 
principles of systematic external reinforcement. It is, however, apparent 
from any analysis of the behavior of young children that even at the time 
they enter school there are stimulus -response connections, motor, and 
verbal chains to be learned as precursors to the more complex concepts, 
rules, and problem solving strategies. The benefit of external reinforce- 
ment is apparent. It is an essential element for some kinds of learning. 

The task for the teacher is to determine the type of task that the child is 
trying to accomplish before deciding what kind of feedback must be made 
available. 

Conditions other than external reinforcement are necessary for 
other types of learning. Behavior analysis has helped to make this fact 
clear. Skinner (1968) agrees with this point when he indicates that "The 
human organism does, of course, learn without being taught. It is a good 
thing that this is so, and it would no doubt be a good thing if more could be 
learned in that way. Students are naturally interested in what they learn 
by themselves because they would not learn if they were not, and for the 
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same reason they are more likely to remember what they learn in that way. 
There are reinforcing elements of surprise and accomplishment in personal 
diecovery that are welcome alternatives to traditional aversive consequen- 
ces. But discovery is no solution to the problems of education. The indi- 
vidual cannot be expected to rediscover more than a very small part of the 
facts and principles that have already been discovered by others. To stop 
teaching in order that the student may learn for himself is to abandon 
education as a medium for the transmission of the accumulated knowledge 
and wisdom of a culture. " 

Implied in Skinner’s discussion is the agreement that experimented 
analyses and the application of consequent reinforcements in a learning 
system do not account for all types of learning or for all the ways in which 
people are motivated to learn. 

A Supplement to Other Instructional Systems 

The systematic use of external reinforcement based on the type and 
stage of learning is an appropriate supplement to the attainment of explicit 
objectives as well as the goals of other early education instructional 
systems. The strength of behavior analysis is as a method, as a set of 
strategies for helping children move from one point of development to 
another, rather than as a philosophical system or theory of instruction 
(Scott, 1970). The technological elegance of the approach has much to 
commend it. It is communicable. The evidence for effectiveness and the 
clarity of procedures for attaining additional evidence in field settings is 
impressive. None of these points is sufficient, however, to claim more 
for the approach than should be claimed. It is also important to prevent 
the rejection of the tool for irrelevant reasons. 



An Aid to Developing Prelearning Skills 




Of particular interest to those engaged in early education are the 
very basic prelearning capabilities included in Gagne' (1970) analysis of 
the conditions of learning. These prelearning sets of attention, response, 
order, and exploration are learned primarily through the application of 
external reinforcement conditions. Since in many classes or situations 
where young children are enrolled these prelearning attentional sets are 
not already established they may be developed and enhanced by the careful 
use of external reinforcers. Assuming that these basic skills will develop 
in the natural course of events may be playing a devastating waiting game 
for the child. 

Facilitating the Emergence of Creativity 

The emergence of creative, self -evaluative, self-propelled, curious 
behavior probably depends on the rapid, early, and relatively painless 
accumulation of a repertoire of early learnings. These include th r pre- 
learning capabilities, affective responses to learning, and a wide range of 
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common connections and chains of associations* The most direct approach 
to these types of learning is through systematic external reinforcement. 

The propitious thing to do in early education, then, is to see that these 
sets, capabilities, and associations are directly and efficiently programme* 
so that all children have a starter set of skills and attitudes. With these 
responses, associations, and chains well established much can be done to 
enhance exploratory and creative behavior built on these prior learnings 
without undue concern for conscious external reinforcement. The less 
responsible procedure is to disallow the conscious and systematic uoc of 
the powerful tool available for facilitating these early learnings. To leave 
theee basic types of learning to the natural consequences of home or school 
environments may be to allow children to learn superstitious fears and 
erroneous associations that will interfere with the acquisition of later, 
more complex behaviors, schemas, and intellectual processes* 

A Supplement to Other Sources of Motivation 

The use of external reinforcement as a group of strategies for 
aiding and abetting learning does not imply a denial of internal sources of 
motivation. Children of preschool and primary age levels are typically 
curious, probing, and searching beings. Only when working with excep- 
tional populations and in the later grades of school does it become appar- 
ent that something has happened to reduce interest and enthusiasm for 
school learning. In other words, some sort of negative emotions are 
signaled by those stimuli surrounding learning in school situations. With 
children who have learned these negative sets toward learning, the appli- 
cation of external and even concrete, palpable reinforcers on a systematic 
basis is the only known recourse short of expensive, demanding, and often 
inaffective theraputic approaches. But even for the majority of younger 
children the most explicit way to insure that basic self -management skills 
are learned and curiosity drives sustained is through externally reinforced 
positive responses to learning. Such an approach does not contradict in- 
trinsic motivation which may be based on innate exploratory drives, a 
theory of drive reduction, perceptual incongruence, or a competence 
motivation hypothesis. Quite the contrary, it is just as logical to assume 
that appropriately applied external reinforcement will maintain and enhance 
the behaviors resulting from these sources. 

External reinforcement occurs after the response in a learning 
episode. The theories of innate exploratory drives, competence motiva- 
tion, perceptual incongruence, and so on attempt to explain why a child 
responds at all prior to the reinforcement. These conceptions of rein- 
forcement and drive may well be complementary rather than mutually 
exclusive. A well articulated theory of perceptual incongruence can help 
with the design stimulus displays while the concepts of external reinforce- 
ment can help with the selection of consequent stimulus. 
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Improving the Affective Climate 



External reinforcement in the classroom is a direct help in 
correcting affective deficits and punitive approaches in classroom manage- 
ment. This benefit is largely a result of the existing situation in preschool 
and primary classes and is not exclusively a feature of external reinforce- 
ment systems. Most of us have had the direct experience of observing 
in classrooms where external verbal ’'reinforces" are indiscriminately 
dispensed for both correct and incorrect responses. Children fortunate 
enough to receive enough of these following a correct response probably 
learn an appropriate association. Other children who respond incorrectly 
learn an incorrect association. 

In addition to the indiscriminate use of verbal reinforcers some 
children sit in class for long periods of time with little, if any interaction 
with the teacher. Teachers use a greater proportion of disapproval than 
approval, even in Head Start classes (Meyer & Lindstrom, 1970). A 
systematic application of a basic set of rules, the ignoring of certain 
classes of inappropriate behavior, and the explicit external reinforcement 
of rule following behavior can do much to correct these defects in class- 
room climate. When a system is invoked, the teacher attends to all 
children, increases positive statements, and reduces punitive acts. Under 
any system of early education there are certain gound rules which can be 
effectively designed and followed, with the children’s help. External re- 
inforcement procedures are helpful largely because of the clarity of rules 
and the explicitness of consequences, - consequences which are not, by 
and large, punitive. 

A Guide to Teacher Behavior 



Another benefit of the use of external reinforcement paradigms is 
that they provide the teacher and parent with communicable strategies 
for guiding their own behavior. These strategies are more explicit than 
most and, therefore, the potential for learning them is greater. Provid- 
ing these tools for behavior change has the potential for helping teachers 
and parents develop positive coping behaviors and allow them to provide 
more instructional opportunities. 

Implementation of reinforcement systems sensitizes teachers to 
the effects of different reinforcers for different children. This is cer- 
tainly one way that the long sought, but rarely attained accommodation to 
individual variation can make a difference in the interactions of teacher 
and child. The debunking of grades as universal reinforcrrs of such great 
repute may alone be worth an investment in an external reinforcement 
paradigm. As a side benefit some teachers discover why they are not 
effective as social reinforcers for children and can modify their own be- 
havior to become valuable sources of guidance, information, and reinforce 
ment. Such discoveries and the consequent changes can make in-service 
teacher training relevant to the needs of children. 
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Knowing What Turns Children On 



The search for those events which are reinforcers for a child is a 
potent benefit. Since systematic reinforcement depends on the discovery of 
those events which increase the rate of responding of a child, the teacher 
must engage in the search for appropriate reinforcing stimuli for each child. 
This search is in reality an empirical approach to the study of those stimuli 
which keep children learning. Any system which can help teachers engage 
in this kind of behavior will positively affect instruction, if not achievement. 
The fact that the teacher, as a result of the search for reinforcers, is con- 
tinuously involved in the evaluation of the ins truction that is being conducted 
in her classroom is an additional benefit. This requires observations of 
children directed at the relationship of observable behavior to desired 
behavior. 

Child Analysis 

The appropriate application of reinforcement in the classroom re- 
quires that the teacher know quite well the response repertoire of the 
children under her guidance. Without this knowledge, the teacher is unable 
to know what respons38 are to be reinforced early in learning and has no 
way of scaling down the response requirements for a child. Knowing the 
initial set of responses available to a child means that the learning situation 
can be designed to elicit responses from the child which do not exceed his 
individual repertoire, - - not that of the whole group. This is certainly part 
of what is implied in the concept of individualizing instruction. 

Requires Objectives 

The use of a systematic system of external reinforcement requires 
the explicit understanding of the desirable behavior to be sought. That is, 
there must be a set of objectives in sufficient detail to enable the teacher 
to properly arrange for the reinforcing stimulus events. This is a great 
benefit compared to what presently exists in the school situation. Apparently 
some people believe this point is the most objectionable one of the 
behavioral analysis position, and too much power is put in the hands of the 
classroom teacher. The program does not follow the lead of the child 
because of predetermined objectives. But neither of these arguments is a 
necessary drawback of a reinforcement system. Individual teachers should 
not be the sole source of the rules of classroom behavior nor of the learning 
objectives for children. Classroom rules can and should be determined with 
the aid of children. Nursery and kindergarten children can help in the 
formulation of understandable and usable rules. Learning objectives should 
be derived in the broader context of child development and social presses 
for certain kinds of achievement. It is more dangerous to leave the 
objectives to textbook writers and program developers than it is to design 
a system for the development of objectives which includes children, 
community, teachers, and scholars. The systematic application of 
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reinforcement principles in the classroom does not negate practices such 
as these just suggested, 

A Focus on Behavior 



A teacher using external reinforcement as a systematic classroom 
procedure is focussed on the behavior of the child - on what he does, not 
what he is or is thought to be. Searching for reinforcers, evaluating prog- 
ress in relation to visible behaviors, monitoring specific learning - each 
of these takes the place of explaining away a lack of learning on the basis 
of normative data or on some post hoc analysis of an internal state of the 
child. n His I, Q e is too low to expect him to do much, 11 or "He simply has 
no desire to learn!" These statements have no place in a learning system 
and reinforcement paradigms are designed to prevent them. 

Analyses of learning difficulties, using behavior principles demon- 
strate that a lack of reinforcement and proper programming is more often 
the reason tor failure than is a deficiency of the child. This point of view, 
while not peculiar to reinforcement systems, clearly puts the responsibility 
for resetting the stage for learning on the teacher. 

Guide to Complex Learning 

The benefits of external reinforcement are not limited to the prob- 
lems of classroom management. There are basic applications to be made 
within the instructional tasks of children. It has already been noted that 
external reinforcement is a necessary condition for certain basic, and 
essential types of learning: signals, stimulus -response connections, 
and chains. The uses of external reinforcement to maximize concept for- 
mation, rule learning, and problem solving behaviors and strategies are 
not so clear. But external reinforcement can be used to aid the learning 
of these higher order intellectual processes, particularly as a guide 
through these more complex chains of learning events. That is, external 
reinforcement can play a part in keeping children on track in problems ii> 
volving a series of steps, each linked sequentially to the preceding one. 
External reinforcement in these situations is not necessary for learning, 
but is used as a facilitator for maintenance of attention and perseverence. 

It should be noted that the use of external reinforcement as a guide for 
children is not limited to behavior analysis classrooms, but is appropriate 
in learning episodes in any system of instruction. 

Maintenance of Effort in Unpleasant Tasks 

From preschool through the primary grades and into +he classes 
of college students there are always certain essential but unpleasant facts, 
strategies, or skills that have to be learned to enable a child or student 
to progress. Some of these tasks have no inherent incentive powers, and 
are typically learned without great affect. It seems appropriate under 
these conditions to employ the most effective external reinforcers 
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available in order to carry students to higher levels of performance (which 
they can do on their own having acquired these less exciting facts or skills) 

Summary 

On the whole then, the coldly scientific approach to instruction re- 
quired by the systematic use of external reinforcement includes most of 
the truly humane features suggested by many education winters. Nothing 
is assumed about children in general, or about particular children, except 
that all of them can learn. Categorical labels derived from norm based 
testing are rejected as being useless. Therefore, children are spared 
from some of the expectancies of people consequent to being labeled 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, hyperactive, brain-damaged, and so on. 
Teachers are not led to believe that their smile is automatically an event 
valued by all their children. Causes for failure to learn are looked for in 
the learning situation provided by the teacher, instead. Teachers must 
pay attention to all of those variables which mediate her effectiveness with 
children. The consequences of teacher -child interaction are spelled out 
in the principles of operant behavior and checked out empirically by the 
practitioner in the natural setting of the classroom (Evans, 1971). 

In a brief time I have suggested that external reinforcement 
paradigms are useful and necessary in a complete instructional system. 
The behavioral analysis approach is not sufficient for a complete instruc- 
tional system. External reinforcement is not antithetical to a belief in an 
intrinsic motivation hypotheses. Teacher training, parent education, and 
classroom management, as well as complex learning sequences can be 
improved by the use of the principles emerging from the experimental 
analysis of behavior. The time to interrelate those learning and develop- 
mental principles from differing points of view which have met the 
empirical test of effectiveness is at hand. 
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5* Bie State library should develop a formula for subsidy payments 
which takes Into account need, varying ability to pay, local 
effort, aid mlt costs of adequate programs. In connection with 
the last factor, consideration should be given to establlshrrent 
of “standard” unit costs per reader and per unit of material 
circulated. Based cn 1969 readership and acceptable levels of 
service, the cost per reader served in Pennsylvania would approximate 
$49, the cost per unit of material, $1.12. 

6. State appropriations for the overall program should be sufficient 
i to bring services into line with standards to provide for 

extension of service to a considerably larger number of eligible 
persons, and to permit further program development as new materials 
and techniques are acquired. If the goal of reaching 50 percent 
of eligible handicapped persons (46,000) by 1975 is to be achieved, 
more than $2.2 million will be required to support the program in 
accordance with acceptable standards. By 1980, $ 3.5 million 
would be needed to meet the needs of 75 percent (71,000) of 
the clientele. Most of the Increase in these costs will have to 
be covered by State and Federal funds. 

7. The State Librarian should require annual financial reports frem 
all libraries receiving State or Federal monies. Basic financing 
arrangements should be included in contractual agreements with the 
libraries. 

8. If services continue to be provided to Delaware and West Virginia, 

k 

the State Library should handle billing and collection. 



Maintaining and Implementing the Comprehensive Plan (pages 52-J 6) 

1. Program priorities for the first five year plan for considera- 
tion by the State Library enconpasses : 

a. Development of a full range of library resources and services. 
Including cassettes and large print materials, reading aids 
and devices, and readers’ guidance and advisory services. 

b. Extension of library services to at least 50 percent of 
the eligible clientele by 1975 » with priority for non- 
blind physically handicapped adults and blind and physically 
handicapped juveniles. 

c. Establishment of a pilot program in several selected district 
library centers. 

d. -Appointment of a director or coordinator for the program in 
the State Library. 

e. Expansion of staff in the two Regional Libraries and district 
library centers included in the program. 

f . Development of a broad-based information and public relations 
program. 

g. Adoption of standards for library services for the handicapped. 

h. Provision of an adequate facility to house the Philadelphia 
Regional Library’s program. 

i. Increased State appropriations for the program, looking to a 
level of $2.2 million by 1975. 

2. A broad based information and public relations program should 

be developed by the State library for the purposes of (1) enabling 

the eligible handicapped clientele to receive first hand knowledge 



of the resources available to then and (2) pranoting greater 
public interest and support for the program* 

3, A formal planning and evaluation system is an essential tool for 
providing a rational basis for decision making with respect to 
programs and program emphases which will utilize resources most 
effectively to accomplish library service objectives. A formal 
planning system can ensure that each year’s budget is a step toward 
the implementation of the comprehensive library plan and greater 
satisfaction of community requirements. 

Such a system is, in fact, a series of specific procedures and 
decision processes for annual use, which, when properly developed 
and executed, permit the evaluation of alternatives against specific 

library service criteria. It encourages consideration of long- 

« 

range consequences of this year’s decisions. A fully developed 
planning system would include procedures for 

• -formulating cfo Je^iVes^ln • qualified' termB within a 
specific time frame, in line with program goals, 

-establishing measures of progress toward objectives, 

-forecasting revenue levels, 

-estimating costs and manpower requirements 

-estimating the effects of programs and projects on progress 
as measured by selected process and performance indicators, 

-designing new projects to improve performance and meet 
objectives, 

-couparing alternative sets of programs and projects, 

-selecting the preferred set of programs and projects, 
-preparing a multi-year plan for all programs and projects, and 



-creating guidelines for a budget to implement the firot year 
of the plan. 

A formal reporting system should be established by the State Library 
to provide the kinds of information needed in the planning and 
evaluation process. Regular and special reports, both program, and 
financial, should be required of all libraries in the system. 

The development of a formal plarMrig-progmmiTrLng-budgeti^ system 
as generally characterized, represents a substantial effort. Such a 
system for the State Library should, of course, be fully compatible 
with and be integrated v£thln the on-going PP3S development program 
in the executive branch of Pennsylvania’s state government, and 
more particularly that of the state Department of Education. 



I, THE PATTERN OP LIBRARY SERVICES POR THE 
BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

A. Introduction - Tire Conceptual Framework far the Study 

Nearly 40 years ago, the library of Congress inaugurated a 
national program of regional libraries to provide free library 
services to the blind. In the succeeding years, the program 
experienced impressive growth and betterment. An increasingly 
larger number of blind persons availed themselves of the services, 
and materials and equipment provided by the Library of Congress 
were expanded and inproved. 

In 1966, two entirely different, but extremely impart ant, 
developments occured. The library Services and Construction Act 
was amended to provide for extension of free library service for 
the blind to an entirely new and large group of clientele - the 
visually and physically handicapped, with substantially greater 
need for a wide variety of library resources. It also confirmed 
the basic role of state government in developing and supporting a state- 
wide program. At the ‘same time ^ -a comprehensive set of standards for 
library services for the blind and visually handicapped, developed 
by an outstanding group of nationally recognized authorities in 
the field, was adopted by the American Library Association. 

Those standards establish a broad framework for library 
services to the handicapped and they call far a level of service 
that insures an adequate program in all libraries . 

This study and report have been developed within the 
conceptual framework that rests upon the Title IVB amendnent and 



the new standards. That framework Includes the principles (1) that 
blind and physically handicapped persons have the same need 
far library service - educational, cultural, therapeutic, and 
entertainment - and that they are equally entitled to service 
as are non-handicapped persons, (2) that their needs should be 
met by or through the same resources that serve the general 
public, and (3) that library service for the handicapped is 
essentially a matter of basic public policy, requiring 
governmental initiative and control. Presented in the sections 
which follow are findings and recommendations covering the major 
areas of a comprehensive program - the clientele and their 
requirements, goals for the program, a coordinated system of 
library services, program components and staffing, organizational 
structure, financing, and plan Implementation. 

Throughout the report, the use of "handicapped" person or 
reader refers to blind, visually, and physically handicapped 
persons. All findings, recommendations, and statistical tables 
pertain, to Pennsylvania only, except where stated otherwise, 
library services are also provided by Pennsylvania to Delaware and 
West Virginia readers, and some statistics on their readership 
and circulation are included in this report. 
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B. Analysis of Needs and Service Patterns in Pennsylvania 



1. A significant nimber of Pennsylvania's citizens have visual or 
physical handicaps which limit either their access to or full 
utilization of library services and resources available to all the 
State T s citizens. As of 1970, as indicated below, the number of 
handicapped persons is estimated at 89,000, and the nunber can be 
expected to increase to 95,000 by 1980, 



Estimated Population 
(nearest 1000) 





1970 


1980 • 


Blind (legal definition) 


24,000 


25,000 


Visually handicapped 


35,000 


38,000 


Physically handicapped 


30,000 


32,000 




89,000 


95,000 



The nature of their handicaps ranges from complete blindness to 
whole or partial physical disability and creates a special need for 
a full array of library services to meet therapeutic, rehabilita- 
tive, educational, and recreational reading objectives. 

The largest number of blind and handicapped persons is in the 
metropolitan counties and areas of the State. Philadelphia and 
Allegheny Counties together comprise almost 27,000 handicapped 
persons, or 30 percent of the Stated total. Most counties,, however, 
have a significant number of handicapped persons in their population 
who have service needs. 

(See Tables 1 and 2, Appendix) 
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2. The present level of library servi ces measured in terms of reader- 
ship on a state-wide basis and in almost all areas of the State Is 
extremely inadequate. In 1968, the most accurate estimate possible 
of the maximum number of handicapped readers cn record was about 
9,700, or about 11 percent of the estimated 1970 handicapped 

population. This total includes those served directly and through 

> 

deposit collections of the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia Regional 
Libraries for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. It also 
includes the handicapped served by public libraries. 

(See Table 3, Appendix) 

a. The Regional Libraries, which function for the express purpose 
of serving the special needs of the handicapped, have a reader- 
ship including deposit collection readers of only 8.4 percent 
of the handicapped population in the eastern part of Pennsyl- 
vania and 6.7 percent of the population In the western part. 

(See Table 6, Appendix) 

b. Visually and physically handicapped persons, representing two- 
thirds of the total blind and handicapped population have the 
lowest level of service, with a readership rate in 1968 of 
less than one percent state-wide and in all but 11 of the 
State* s 67 counties. 

(See Table 4, Appendix) 

c. In the group which can he Identified as legally blind, less than 
one person in four (23 percent) are registered as readers. 

(See Table 4, Appendix) ' 

d. The level of service to the juvenile population is especially 
poor and is directed chiefly to blind children and youth. Of 
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the 6,730 readers served In 1968 by the two Regional Libraries, 
373, or five percent, were juvenile readers. Only 43 of these 
were visually or physically handicapped. 

3. While persons classified as legally blind have by far the highest 
readership rate state-wide (23 percent) , there is an almost 
inexplicably wide variation in service on a county-by-county basis 
and among metropolitan areas. The readership rate ranges fran 
a high of 66 percent in Montgomery County to a low of less than 
5 percent in Greene County. A total of 18 counties have reader- 
ship rates of more than 25 percent and 8 counties have rates of 
less than 10 percent . Wide variation in readership rates occurs 
in adjacent counties. 

(See Table 4, Appendix) 

Mcng metropolitan areas, the readership rate of legally 
blind persons recorded by the Regional Libraries ranges from 38 
percent in Philadelphia to 7-5 percent in Scranton. Readershi.p in 
ncn-metropolitan areas is cnly one-half the rate in metropolitan 
areas. 

(See Table 7 , Appendix) 
Thus, the essential objective of providing a high level of 
library services available in a consistent pattern to all handi- 
capped groups throughout the State is not being achieved under the 
present system. Tlds is a reflection of basic inadequacies in 
all aspects of this essential service ranging from level of 
financial support to the nature and pattern of the administrative 
organization and operational procedures through which the programs 
are administered. 
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In a sense, the state of affairs with respect to library 
services for the visually and physically handicapped, excluding 
the legally blind, is even more dramatic evidence of the 
inadequacy of the present system.. The 1968 state-wide readership 
rate for this group is less than -one percent and ranges from a 
county high of 7.1 percent to zero in many counties. Ps indicated 
previously, only 11 counties had a readership rate of one percent 
or more. Admittedly, the data on readership are incomplete. It 
is also true that special services to the non-blind handicapped 
have been authorized under the Federal Act only since 1966. 
Nevertheless, when it is realized how freely available library 
services are to non-handicapped persons, it is shocking to find 
that such services, which are critically important to handicapped 
persons, are almost non-existent throughout the State. 

(See Table 4, Appendix) 

In order to meet adequately -the present needs of all 
handicapped persons in the vast expansion of the service pattern, 
all library resources - community, district and regional libraries 
must be involved. The rather even geographic distribution of 
handicapped population and readership among district library 
service areas indicate that the district library cente could play 
an important role in an expanded pattern of services. 

(See Table 5, Appendix) 

4. Public libraries provide at present a limited amount of library 
services to a small number of handicapped readers. The special 
survey of 449 local public libraries in Pennsylvania carried out 
in this study indicated that perhaps as many as 30 percent of 
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public libraries provide cne or more special services to a total of 
1,149 handicapped readers. Service at that level represents 1.3 
* percent of the estimated 89,000 handicapped population In the 
State. Nearly 30 percent of the public libraries surveyed were 
reported as unaware of the availability of special services to 
handicapped readers under Title IVB of the U.S. library Services 
and Construction Act. Large print materials provided primarily 
through the budget of the local library, and talking books provided 
through contacts with the Regional Libraries are the services 
• offered most frequently by public libraries . Clearly, if the 
objective of the provision of a full array of library services 
available to all handicapped persons is to be achieved, public libraries 
must greatly expand their awareness of service needs and response to 
those needs. Corrnunlty libraries can play a key role by accepting 
a responsibility to provide access to special library services 
made available either centrally or at the local level. 

(See Tables 8 and 9, Appendix) 

5. A large nunber of voluntary agencies and institutions provide a 
variety of health, education and welfare services for blind and 
physically handicapped persons. Returns from a detailed questionnaire 
survey of 1,383 Pennsylvania agencies revealed that 469 of them 
served the handicapped, including both institutionalized and 
ncn-instituticnalized persons. 
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Agency or Institution 



Number Serving Handicapped 



Hospitals 72 

Cointy 3oards of 

Public Assistance 42 

Voluntary Service 

Agencies l4l 

Nursing Hanes 208 

Special Schools 6 



TOTAL 469 



Since these agencies are continuously involved in providing services 
to the blind and handicapped, they can play an inport ant role in 
contributing to the planning and distribution of an expanded program 
of library services. 

The survey indicated that these agencies and institutions 
new provide limited library services by using their own resources 
and by maintaining deposit collections of special library materials 
obtained primarily from the Regional Libraries . Neither of these 
methods of service, however, eliminates the need for direct access 
to a full array of library services available through local, district, 
and Regional Libraries. 

Services to the blind and visually handicapped predominate, 
as indicated by the large nunber of agencies and institutions which 
provide talking books, large print materials, Braille, or optical 
aids. Many agencies responding to the questionnaire indicated 
that their cm staff members are an important source of assistance 
in developing and maintaining special library ‘services. 
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In expanding the program of library services to meet the 
needs of all handicapped readers, these agencies and institutions 
should be considered as a ready-made tool for establishing contact 
with blind and handicapped persons not otherwise informed of the 
availability of special reading services. They can be most 
useful in building and maintaining an expanded pattern of service, 
libraries at the Regional, district, and ccnnunitv levels should 
seek to establish effective working relationships with such agencies 
in their service areas. ' 

(See Table 10, Appendix) 

6. The pattern of library materials, equipment and services which has 
evolved does not offer a well-balanced, wide range of resources 
for all handicapped persons. 

a. Talking books are the predominant resource, with far less use 
of magnetic tape and large print materials. In 1968 talking 
books accounted for three-fourths of all materials circulated 
by the two Regional Libraries. Magnetic tape represented a 
little over 13 percent, and large print, less than four percent. 
Large print materials are available chiefly through the Phila- 
delphia Library, and in limited quantities only. 

(See Table 11, Appendix) 

b. Optical and mechanical reading aids are not generally available 
for physically handicapped readers and too little effort has 
been made to experiment with these reading aids or to demonstrate 
their usefulness. 

c. Reader services - information and guidance, bibliographic 

materials, reference service, and the like - greatly need 
strengthening. . 
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II. A CObTPFIEHK^r/E PROGRAM OP LIBRARY SERVICES FOR IRE HANDICAPPED 



A. Goals for the Program 

Development of a canpnehensive State program of library service 
should proceed In accordance with a set of well-defined goals. The 
following goals are offered- for review and refinement by the State 
Library: 

1. With respect to organizational structure 

a. To establish a strong and viable Pederal-State-local partner- 
ship for administration and financing of the library program. 

b. To provide a unified organizational structure through which 
library services for the visually and physically handicapped 
can be administered. 

c. To redefine and clarify the roles of the State Library 
and of the Regional Libraries and other libraries in 
carrying out the special library program. 

d. - To foster State-local cooperation in developing and 

providing library services for the visually and physically 
handicapped. 

2. With respect to clientele 

a. To make library materials, equipment, and services 
readily accessible to all eligible blind and physically 
handicapped persons, wherever they live in Pennsylvania, 

at a level that accords with nationally recognized standards. 

b. To extend library service, over the next five years, to a 
significantly larger number of handicapped persons who need 
such services. For purposes of estimating staff and dollar 
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requirements in this report, the objectives assumed are to 
reach 50 percent of the eligible handicapped by 1975 (a total 
of approximately 46,000 persons) and 75 percent by 1980 
(approximately 71,000 persons). Special priority should be 
given to extending service to the non-blind physically 
handicapped and to the Juvenile population, most of whan are 
not now served. 

c.’ To achieve a much greater understanding and utilization of 
library services an the part of handicapped persons and 
the individuals and organizations who work with them, through 
an effective State-wide program of information and education. 

3. With respect to services 

a. To develop and maintain, on a state-wide basis, a diversified 
program of library resources that is tailored to the 
particular needs of blind and physically handicapped readers. 

b. To develop, as part of the program, the special library 
services recommended in the standards of the American library 
Association: * provision of bibliographical material; infor- 
mation and reader guidance services; consultant services to 
handicapped persons served by agencies and institutions; and 
instruction and guidance regarding the availability and use 
of special materials for the handicapped to the general 
public, to public and school libraries, and to other 
interested persons and groups. 

c. To inter-re late library services for handicapped persons 
anc. general library services throughout the State, so 
that the handicapped reader has access to the resources he 
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Standards for library services for the blind and visually 
handicapped . Chicago, 1967. 0 
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needs not only from the Regional Libraries but also from 
or through his community library. 

4. With respect to financing 

a. To provide levels of continuous financial support which 
will permit the development and expansion of services to 
meet the needs of eligible clientele in accordance with 
standards established by the State Library. 

b. To provide a sound system for financing library services 
which insures that adequate support for the program will 
be provided year after year and which permits the library 
agencies to plan for change and irrprovement in services. 

c. To establish equitable sharing of the projected increased 
costs of library services by the State and Federal governments. 

d. To establish at the State level a sound system for budgeting 
and fiscal control of expenditures for special library 
services. 

5. With respect to voluntary organizations which provide services 

for the handicapped 

a. To foster increased participation in, and support for, the 
State-wide library program by voluntary organizations through 
involvement in planning, development, and service activities. 

b. To encourage voluntary organizations to provide supportive 
services within the framework of program goals and policies 
established by the State. 
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B. A Coordinated System of Library Services for the Handicapped - 

Basic Boles and Responsibilities ^ 
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Implementation of the goals outlined in this report calls for a 
high degree of planning., direction, and coordination by the State 
Library. Essential to this process is a clarification of the roles 
and responsibilities of the State library, and of the Regional Libraries 
and other organizations in relationship to an overall system of 
library service. 

1. Development of a coordinated system of library service should 
proceed in accordance with the basic goal of decentralizing and 
integrating library services for the handicapped with general 
library services. Broadly conceived, the system- ' would include 
all those libraries arid other agencies which provide library 
resources and services of one hind or another for the handicapped. 

In specific terms, it would encompass not only the Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh Regional Libraries bat also library district 
centers, county libraries, community libraries, and other 
library agencies which meet State goals and standards. 

2. The State Library should assume a leadership role in developing 
and administering a State-wide system of library resources. 

In its leadership role, it is responsible for development and 
implementation of the comprehensive plan, for establishment of 
criteria and standards for evaluating programs and district 
library centers and other libraries which will participate in 
the system and be eligible for state subsidies, for administering 
and coordinating the total program, and for fiscal planning and 
control. This greatly expanded role for the State Library should 
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have a firm legal base in The Library Code . The Cole should 
be amended to define and clarify the State Library* s powers ,nd 
and responsibilities „ as well as to provide a statutory base 
for financing the program, as outlined*. in Section E. 

3. An important element in the system is the Advisory Council for 
Title 1VB Services . The Council, established in accordance with 
the State's first plan for Federal funds , is broadly representative 
of the various public and voluntary organizations which work 

with blind and physically handicapped persons. Its role 
essentially is to provide advice and counsel to the State Library 
on matters relating to the Title IVB program. The Council can 
also serve as a most effective link in the chain of communications 
between the State Library and handicapped persons and those who 
work with them. Every effort 3hould be taken to make* the 
Council's role as meaningful and effective as possible. 

4. The Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Regional Libraries should 
continue to function as the major resource and distribution centers 
for the State, providing service directly to readers in their 
respective areas as well as making materials , equipment, and 
professional counseling available to other libraries which are 
approved by the State Lib: ’ary for special subsidies under the 
program. Ihe need to make available to a much larger group of 

the handicapped more diversified resources imposes on the Regional 
Libraries a greatly expanded program, even as other libraries 
in the State are gradually brought into the state-wide system. 

5* A new role is assigned to district library centers, county 
and community libraries, and other library agencies which for 
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the most part do not now serve the handicapped reader. Their 
basic responsibilities in the overall system would be to 
provide services directly to the readers in their immediate 
areas, under general direction and coordination by the State 
library, and using the resources of the Regional libraries. 

The scope and nature of the services to be provided will 
vary in accordance with the special needs of the clientele 
and the libraries* own resources. The smaller conmunity 
library might offer reader information and referral service, 
only. The larger libraries 7 programs probably would range from 
provision of readers’ services all the way to distribution of 
materials and equipment. 

The active participation of these libraries should procede 
in accordance with the State Library’s plan and schedule for 
developing the state-wide program and system. Initially, 
once the concept of integrating library services at all levels 
has been adopted by the State Library, a small group of district 
library centers should be selected, on the basis of (a) their 
present resources and capabilities for administering the service 
and (2) areas with priority for service (i.e.„ areas in which 
the unmet need is greatest). As this limited expansion 
precedes, there will be an opportunity to evaluate the program 
and to plan for further development of the network of integrated 
library service. 

6. Obtaining a well -balanceo. system of regional, district, and. local 
library programs for the handicapped should involve a careful review 
and revision of the service areas of the two Regional Libraries. 
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Although the present division of the State Into the Eastern and 
Western Regions is not unreasonable as it relates to the disfcri- 
button of population (Philadelphia’s region contains about 57 per- 
cent , and Pittsburgh’s region .about 43 percent „ of the State’s 
estimated 1968 population), the Western Region is considerably 
larger in area and some of Pittsburgh’ s readers actually live 
closer to the Philadelphia Library . Any adjustment of the 
present service areas should consider the additional factors of 
size and population of the district library centers, since even- 
tually these will be related to the Regional Libraries in a 
well-developed system. 

7. In the interest of making service more accessible and convenient 
to the Regional Libraries’ clientele, it is recommended that the 
readers in each of the two Regions be served by only one of the 
two libraries, (at present some readers are receiving services 
from both Regional Libraries). So long as services are 
extended to Delaware and West Virginia readers, the Pittsburgh 
Library should take over service to West Virginia, with Philadelphia 
serving Delaware, as at present. This shift in the service 
pattern must be preceded by an expansion of materials and services 
on the part of both libraries. 

8. A significantly large number of public and private educational, 
health, and welfare agencies and institutions serve blind and 
physically handicapped persons in Pennsylvania. They range from 
various associations serving considerable numbers of blind and 
physically handicapped persons, special hospitals and schools 
with large resident populations and public and parochial schools 
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for handicapped students to snail nursing homes with relatively 
few handicapped residents. 'Jr. a certain sense they should be 
part of the "system* ., in that the State Library and libraries 
providing service to the handicapped work closely with them in 
identifying and meeting the library requirements of their 
clientele and in using the many resources to support and 
strengthen library services wherever possible. 
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C. Program Components and Staffing; 



Development of an acceptable library program for the 
handicapped will involve considerable expansion and improvement 
of the existing services. These changes are outlined below. 

1. library service for the blind and physically handicapped 
should be provided through a comprehensive. State-wide program 

of resources and services . The program should be highly ‘ . '• 

diversified with a wide range of reading materials in a 
variety of forms - Braille, talking books, magnetic tape, cas- 
settes, and large print - as well as record and tape players, 
optical and mechanical reading aids, and readers 1 services. 

2. Readers 1 services - information and guidance, reference, access 
to bibliographical materials, and the like - are of particular 
importance in a library program for the handicapped. They 
should be greatly strengthened in the Regional Libraries and 
should be developed as part of the special programs for 
handicapped patrons in other libraries. 

3. Measures should be taken to encourage more of the handicapped 
clientele to use library facilities. This will require, first, 
that the facilities include safe and easy entranceways ; hand rails ; 
space for browsing, demonstration of equipment, and other activities; 
and suitable furniture. Second, it requires that adequate 
collections of materials and equipment are available for 

browsing and demonstration, and that activities designed for the 
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handicapped patrons are provided. 




The Philadelphia Regional Library's present building is 
almost totally unsuited to patron use. Clearly., a larger and 
more functional building should be provided for its program. 

Specific requirements for the proposed facility are contained 
in the 1965 survey report for that library {-)• 

4. The neec to reach a larger proportion of the institutionalized 
handicapped population is clearly indicated by the results of the 
Springy 1969 survey of agencies and institutions conducted as 
part of tills study. Small , deposit collections of materials have 
been placed in some institutions by the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Libraries. More of the handicapped persons in hospitals, nursing 
homes, and other institutions should be served by deposit 
collections , with materials and equipment tailored as closely as 
possible to individual needs. Further , the program should be 
strengthened, through greater supervision and control by the 
Regional Libraries, in order to make the services more beneficial 
to the readers and to bring about greater appreciation, on the 
part of the institutional personnel, of the values of library 
service as a conponent of the total institutional program. 

5. Responsibility for the talking book machine program should be 
transferred from the Office of the Blind and Visually Handicapped 
to the State Library. Placing the program under the State Library's 
direct supervision is in keeping with the goal of consolidating 
library services for the handicapped under its direction. Moreover, 
assumption of this responsibility by the State Library v/ould 
Insure closer coordination of all conponents of the library program, 
to the benefit of the readers. Distribution of machines to reader’s 

(*)' Government Studies Center, The Philadelphia library for the Blind s 
May, 1965 (p*16). 
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should be decentrali zed., to the extent it is feasible to do so , 
and the State Library should designate the agencies which in its 

Judgement are best equipped to handle distribution. 

# 

6. Library services for the handicapped should be provided in 
accordance with standards established by the State library. 

The American Library Association standards provide a good basis 
for development and adoption of State standards appropriate to 
various types of libraries and programs in Pennsvlvania. 

7. Developmental programs, designed to improve the 3cope and quality 
of library services should be promoted and supported by the State 
Library. Oily throu^i experimentation with new types of materials 
and equipment, and introduction of these in demonstration and pilot 
projects can the program effectively respond to the varying and 
changing needs of the clientele. Financial and other hinds of 
support far these projects should be sought from appropriate 
voluntary organizations as well as from business and 
Industrial groups. The tape cassette and larme print prorrams, 
because of their great potential for meeting the needs of a 

large proportion of the newer clientele, deserve high priority. 
Special attention should also be given to demonstration and. use 
of optical and mechanical reading aids, on a limited basis v/ith 
carefully selected clientele. The investment in these devices 
may pay off in the greater use of available conventional library 
resources by the sighted, physically handicapped. 

8. Program development must be accompanied by increases in the numbers - 
of personnel in the State library, in the Regional Libraries, and 

in those libraries which provide service to the handicapped. 
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a. 



b. 



'Xhe overall propram In the State Library should be admin- 
istered by a director or coordinator. It is imperative that 
the position which already exists In the State Library’s 
organizational plan be filled as soon as possible. That 
individual will need strong professional, as well as clerical, 
assistance in order to carry out the mag or functions outlined 
in this report: 

-program planning; development; and evaluation, 

-budget and plan review, 

'-promotion of experimental and demonstration activities., 
-administration of a public relations program , and 
-administration of the training book machine program. 

The scope of sore cf these functions are organization-ride 
and existing State Liirary staff may have to be augmented. 
Eventually a number of additional staff persons should be 
assigned full- -time to the program. The neea for personnel 
should be anticipated so that necessary staff additions 
can precede program initiation and expansion. 

In developing an adequate staff unit, it is irrportant 
to maintain a high degree of coordination of all library 
service functions administered by the State Library, so that 
library service for the handicapped is integrated, at all 
levels, with the mainstream of general library • services . 



Present staff of the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Libraries 
should be augmented to bring their programs more into line 
with national standards. If American Library Association 
standards are applied to 1969 readership and circulation levels. 
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the total combined staff of the two Libraries would be 
increased by thirteen professional and 12 non-professional 
personnel (see Table 1). It must be emphasized that the 
larger staff complement would enable the libraries to 
better serve only the present readership, which is far 
less than the estimated mothers of eligible clientele. 

Staff expansion will continue to be a priority need of 
the Regional Libraries a3 the scope of their services and the 
size of their clientele enlarges. An important area of 
staffing in the near future will be liaison-consultant 
personnel to work with district library centers and 
community libraries as service for the handicapped are 
included in their regular programs, 
c. District library centers and community libraries which 
extend service to the handicapped will, of course., need 
special staff skills provided on a full-time or part -time 
basis, depending upon the scope of the programs. 

In terms of this report 7 s goals of decentralizing and 
integrating library service for the handicapped., staffing., 
at the district and community levels will become increasingly 
important. Therefore, planning for State-wide proprams 
and staff development should be concerned with, among other 
things, maintaining a balance among staff resources of the 
Regional Libraries and other libraries in the program. 
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Table 



n 

x 



Nunber of Professional and Non-Professional Personnel Required by 
the FhiladelpMa^d PittsburriEn^SonaTTlbrariec to Provide 
library Sendees for the Handicapped In Accordance with 
National Standards W 1969-70 



Position 



Standard 



Additional 

Number of Personnel : s . Personnel 

Required On Hand ^ c ' Required 



Administrative 

librarian 

Assistant 

librarian 

librarians 

PROPESSICNAL 



1 per library 2 

1 per library 2 

1/750 readers after 
first 750 readers l6 

20 



2 

1 

4 

7 



0 



1 

12 

15 



Chief library 

assistant 1 per library 2 

library assistants 1/1000 readers 13 

Secretary 1 per library 2 

Clerk-typist- 

bralllest 1 per library 2 

Clerk 1/2QGQ readers 6 

Chief clerk 1 per library 2 

Stockhandler 2 oer library plus 

1 / 50,000 items 
circulated 15 

Tape technician 1 per library 2 

Custodian 1 per library 2 

Trainees 0 



1 

10 

1 



JU 

8 

1 



11 

2 

1 

2 



N0N-PR0EESSI0NAL 



"IF Iff 



1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 



4 

0 

1 




TOTAL 



ZS T5 



\ 



(a) American library Association, Standards for Library Services for the 
Blind and Visually Handicapped , 19^6. 

(b) All figures are combined totals for the two Regional Libraries. 

(c) Data obtained from, records of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Libraries. 

(d) These totals are the sums of the additional personnel required. 
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D. Organization Structure for An Expanded Program 

of Library Services 

An important component In the development of a comprehensive 
plan for library services for the' visually and physically handi- 
capped is to determine the organizational requirements and pattern 
through which such services are to be provided. The specific 
objective of this section is to present an organizational plan, 
the progressive Implementation of which offers greatest assurance 
of effective delivery of library services to the largest 
possible number of blind and physically handicapped persons 
throughout the Canmonwealth, now and in the future. 

Organization can be defined as the grouping of persons and 
relationships for the purpose of achieving a common goal or 
objective. Alternative definitions may vary, but all recognize 
as central the attainment of a goal common to all organizational 
components. It follows then that clear, concise definition of 
goal or mission is the basic first step in the development of 
a viable organizational structure. The logic of organizational 
structure is the logic required in goal attainment; the lines 
connecting organizational components reflect the network of 
meaningful and purposeful relationships and communication required 
to achieve recognized objectives. 

In connection with this close vital relationship between 
misscn and organizational plan, two cautions should be noted. 
First, the limitations of organizational structure should be 
made clear. The best that an organizational structure or plan can 
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provide is a basis for the dynamic, creative relationships 
among persons and groups whose activities focus upon a conrnon 
goal. A well-defined hlerarchial representation of organizational 
ccnpcnents makes possible the development and application of 
administrative leadership, but structure alone provides neither 
the necessary leadership nor leadership conmitment . Second, in 
appraising the organizational recuirements, it is important to 
distinguish those aspects related to historical growth and develop- 
ment of the agency frcin those related to mission. As Etzioni 
has stated; "Organizations are social units which pursue specific 
goals; their very raison d'etre is the service of these goals. 

But once formed, organizations acquire their own needs, these 
sometimes become masters of the organization."* The first 
business of any organization once formed, even the most altruistic, 
becomes survival, and the goal of survival may in fact produce 
deviations in minor or major degree from the functional purpose 
the organization was established to serve. Thus, organizational 
structure and operational patterns of an organization can dictate 
rather than serve goal attainment. 

In this analysis of organizational requirements and alternatives 
for the provision of library services for the blind and physically 
handicapped, certain basic assumptions and considerations should 
be made explicit. 

(1) It is recognized that provision of library services 
for all persons, including the visually and physically 
handicapped, is ultimately a function and responsibility 
of government as expressed in legal mandates at 
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federal, state and local levels. It Is, however, 
a public function in' which there Is an active involvement 
and deep ccranltment by many private groups and citizens. 
Effective public-private partnership in providing 
general and special library services should be retained 
and optimized in any organizational plan developed. 

(2) It is assumed that the goal of the organization plan 
to be developed Is In fact to provide a system for 
making available the widest possible array of library 
services to meet the developmental and recreational 
needs of all blind and physically handicapped persons 
throughout Pennsylvania. It is assumed further that 
handicapped persons as a group are entitled to a level 
of library services, equivalent to services provided non- 
handicapped persons, notwithstanding the requirement 

for specialized services to meet the particular needs 
of handicapped persons. In the context of these 
basic assumptions. It follows that the organizational 
plan should be designed as a response to unmet needs as 
well as those needs currently being served. 

(3) In formulating the organizational plan, major considera- 
tion should be given to requirements for the achievement 

of long-range goals, as distinct from short-term objectives. 
A valid statement of the long-range goal or mission 
of an agency focusses on achieving a significant change 
from conditions of the present. In the real world of 
policy development and administration, circumstances may 
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emphasize short term objectives representing alternative 
routes toward the achievement of agency mission. Operating 
policies which represent a holding action rather than 
direct and rapid achievement of long-range goals may be 
the best that an agency can implement in certain periods. 
The organizational plan or structure, however, should 
reflect as nearly as possible a clear and direct 
representation of agency mission and long-range goals 5 
it should define the roles and responsibilities of 

1 

the various organizational components and provide the 
basis for a dynamic pattern of administrative and program 
relationships through which mission can be progressively 
achieved over time. Structure conceived in these terms 
thus provides a sustaining force for the achievement of 
organizational purpose. 

(4) Finally, development of a total system of library services, 
including services for the blind and physically handi- 
capped, involves a responsibility shared by all levels 
of government - federal, state, and local. The develop- 
ment of effective operational programs of library 
services require a clear enunciation of roles and 
responsibilities of the appropriate levels of government . 
and a goal-centered pattern of intergovernmental relation- 
ships. The organizational plan should be compatible with 
and assist in Implementing the mandated roles and 
responsibilities of the different levels of government. 
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Enunciation of these basic assumptions and considerations 
provides background and focus for a brief examination of the 
characteristics and structure of the present pattern of 1 ^rary 
services for the visually and physically handicapped persons In 
Pennsylvania. Any critical tone rra d in this analysis is not 
intended to discount or belittle past efforts. The purpose is to 
provide a point of departure for the development of organizational 
recommendations in keeping with feasible library service goals of 
a modem, highly complex society - recognizing new needs, a 
rapidly developing library technology, and expanding resources to 
meet new needs. The purpose is to appraise the adequacy of 
existing services with the particular focus of determining the extent 
to which improvements can foe made in the clarification of program 
goals to meet new needs, strengthened legislative and/or 
financial cconitment, and revised program and organizational 
structure. 



1. Present Pattern and Structure of Library Services for the 
Visually and Physically Handicapped 

Other sections of this report present more detailed and 

descriptive data from the appraisal of the present pattern of 

library services for these handicapped groups. The observations 

related to organizational characteristics and requirements, as 

sunnarized below, are based on this general appraisal. 

a. In general, it is quite apparent that the collection of 

highly specialized library services now available for 

blind and physically handicapped persons fall far short 

of the nature and level of services required to meet the 
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recognized needs of this segment of our population. The 
gap between service needs and present responses will be 
discussed in more detail later. The point here is to 
appraise the response by both public and private groups 
in terms of particular types of specialized library 
services as a basis for future development of expanded 
services. 

In 1966, the Federal Library Services and Construction 
Act was amended to recognize and respond to the library 
service need of the visually and physically handicapped as 
well as the blind. The amendment properly can be inter- 
preted as a redefinition of groups eligible to receive 
specialized library servcies and represents a most 
significant advance in the development of fully adequate 
library services for handicapped users. 

Historically, it is quite possible that the highly 
specialized stimulus and response to the recogjiized 
library needs of blind persons to seme extent rrisked the 
difficult problem of providing a full array of library 
services to the blind and io the broader group of visually 
and physically handicapped! persons. To the extent this 
statement is true, it reflects a tendency to equate 
intensive, highly specialized service for a limited 
clientele group, at high per capita costs with total 
feasible library service requirements. Services can 
become over-identified, and in this sense limited, by the 
special processes (braille, talking books, cassettes, etc.) 



required to make library resources available. 

This may explain the special, segmented program 
and organizational structures which are 
identified with the processes by which library materials 
are made available. The objective of providing a full 
array of library services to meet broad social, educational 
and recreational goals for all visually and physically 
handicapped persons requires a quite different orientation 
featuring development of comparable services by whatever 
means requried. 

b. Frequently, the cost 6f specialized library services is 
interpreted as a valid basis for differential levels of 
service between handicapped and non-handicapped library 
users. Acceptance of differential service levels as 
optimum public policy, also gives rise to quite unique 
operational and organizational arrangements for providing 
these services. The question of costs therefore needs 
to be examined directly as a factor in organization 
planning. 

The Ccmstac standards for library services for the 
blind relate the question of services to cost factors 
as follows: 

"The real difficulty in providing highly 
specialized materials to blind and visually 
handicapped people arises from the relatively 
low density of the blind population, which 
necessitates different library service patterns 
frcm those used for sighted peqple. All 
library service is based on the principle that 
by sharing resources and services among a 
sufficient number of persons, the cost per user 
is reduced to a reasonable point," 



As the standards make clear, the fact that library 
services for blind persons can be expected to average five 
to seven times the cost of the same level of services for 
sighted people is a persuasive argument for a broad base of 
financial support . It needs to be enphasized, however, 
that this principle relates to the utilization and distribu- 
tion of tax resources among levels of government. It Is 
not a justification for different levels of service • 
either in scope or content. The more appropriate public 
policy response to the library service needs of handicapped 
persons in our society Is that such needs should be met 
at levels at least equivalent to services provided the 
ncn-handlcapped, even though the per capita cost Is 
several times as great. Financial resources in both 
public and private agencies are always in short supply, 
and certainly a balance in expenditures among different 
clientele groups must always be sought. The distribution 
of resources, however, should be based on need and the 
individual benefits produces by service inputs rather than 
on per capita costs related to the numbers and distribution 
of clientele. The organizational structure through which 
special library services are provided should be geared to 
the widest possible distribution of services delivered in 
a form to satisfy the needs of handicapped and non-handi- 
capped readers on an equivalent basis. 

The present organizational pattern through which library 
services are provided for the handicapped indicates 



that structure is diffuse and fragmented, reflecting 
primarily the nature of the service provided and the 
source of funding rather than a well-ordered, integrated 
organizational framework. In a very direct sense, the 
present program functions as an arm of the Division of 
the Blind a r«d Physically Handicapped of the library of 
Congress. The Federal government thus provides not only 
the major impetus for the development of these services, 
but also provides most of the library materials. Further, 
because the state-wide organization of these services is 
fragmented, sane of the irrpact of the Federal program is 
diluted. 

As Chart I cn the next page shows, a number of public 
and voluntary organisations share, in varying degrees, 
responsibility for the program in Pennsylvania. At the 
Federal level, responsibility is divided between the 
Library of Congress, which provides materials and equip- 
ment, and the Office of Education, which administers a 
program of financial aid to states for the program. At 
the State level, the State Library is responsible for 
administering grants received under Title TVB from the 
Office of Education and for financing Pennsylvania’s share 
of the operating budgets of the two Regional Litrarie? 
Another agency, the Office for the Blind and Visually 
Handicapped in the Department of Public Welfare, administers 
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the talking book machine- program. 

/ 

At the county level. County Boards of Assistance 
and county offices of voluntary agencies distribute 
talking book machines to blind readers (physically handi- 
capped reader® received their machines directly from the 
Office for the Blind and Visually Handicapped) . 

The Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Libraries for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped are the distribution 
centers for library materials, supplying handicapped 
readers with Braille, talking books, tapes, tape cassettes, 
and large print materials. They also provide materials 

for readers in Delaware and West Virginia, the costs for 

! 

which service those two States reimburse the Regional 
Libraries. A small number of public libraries also report 
that they provide limited service to handicapped readers. 

In addition, (not shown on Chart I), a whole 
variety of social welfare agencies, domiciliary and medical 
institutions provide seme library services to blind and 
physically handicapped persons in their charge. Sane 
of these agencies and Institutions have deposit collections 
obtained for the most part from the Regional Libraries. 

In summary, it is clear that in the present pattern of 
library services for the blind and physically handicapped 
segment of the state’s population, the primary impetus 
in terms of the development of services and the provision 
of library materials comes from the Federal government. 
Within the Commonwealth, there is no integrated structure 
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through which services reach blind and physically handicapped 
readers. Responsibility for providing services is shared 
in varying degrees by a rojmber of different and disparate 
agencies including the following: 

(1) The Department of Education 

(2) The State Library 

(3) The Philadelphia Free library and its administrative 
unit - the Philadelphia library for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped 

(4) The Carnegie library and its administrative unit - 
the Pittsburgh library for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped 

(5) Office for the Blind and Visually Handicapped, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare 

(6) County Boards of Public Assistance and county 
offices of voluntary organizations 

(7) Division of Special Education, Department of 
Education 

(8) District library centers, county, local, and 
school libraries 

(9) Social welfare agencies, domiciliary and medical 
institutions 

d. As indicated in Section I.B. of this Report, only a 

fraction of the estimated number of eligible handicapped 
persons is receiving special library service. In view of 
the special service needs of the handicapped population 
for easy access to library resources, it is clear that 
the response to meet these needs falls far short of what 
might be construed as minimum requirements. Thus, the 
organizational plan appropriate for the administration and 
distribution of library services for the handicapped must 
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reflect a capability for a vast expansion of resources 
and services. 

2. Bscccmended Organizational Plan for Development and Adnlnlstratlon 
of library Services for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 

At this point in time, the development of special library 
services for the blind, and more recently for the physically 
handicapped has given rise to legislative and social mandates 
aimed at providing a full array of library services to all 
handicapped persons, not as a matter of societal largesse, but 
as a matter of rl&it and recognition of varying individual 
needs. It is the general conclusion of this analysis that the 
provision of library resources and services, in the specialized 
form required by handicapped readers, should be assumed as an 
Integral part of the general responsibility by all public and 
private library resources and agencies in the Canmonwealth, 
in accordance with the plan and criteria established by the State 
Library. As a long-term goal, special library materials and an 
increasing variety of devices useful in converting general library 
materials to a form required by handicapped readers ought to be 
an appropriate proportion of the budget of community libraries which 
subscribe to accepted operational standards determined by the 
State Library. In accordance with Comstac and related standards, 
library staff competences required at the community level should 
include an understanding of the special needs of handicapped readers, 
the resources available locally and throughout the state to meet 
such needs, and the ability to make library resources available 
to meet special readership needs. This conclusion is neither 
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a rejection of the principle that special library materials can 
be made available more econcmipally through centralized distribution 
centers, nor is it a naive proposal to equip all existing community 
libraries with a complete stock of talking book machines and records , 
tape and cassette equipment, and large print or Braille editions. 
Rather, the intent is (1) to redefine and strengthen the public 
responsibility for providing a full array of essential services ; 

(2) to make certain that this general responsibility is felt at 
the connunity level among the public and private agencies and 
libraries which can best serve readers 1 needs; (3) to Increase 
substantially the volume of local services for handicapped persons 
while making more effective use of central resources, and (4) to 
provide the basis and stimulus for responding to presently unmet needs 
through the progressive development of general and special library 
resources at all levels over a reasonable period of time. 

If the objective of a vastly expanded and decentralized system 
of library services for the handicapped is to be achieved, a 
number of structural and operational changes are appropriate, 
a. Responsibility for the development of a broadened 
conception of such services, as described above, must 
be redefined and clearly placed at the State level. The 
redefinition should reflect the concept that such services 
are properly included within the mainstream of general 
library services administered by the state library agency. 
Toward this end, plans for the development of library 
services for the handicapped should be included as an 
integral part of both the state 1 s general library plan and 
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local comnunity library plans. Responsibility for 
development and administration of general library services 
throughout the Comnmwealth is clearly placed with the 
Department of Education through the State Library. 
Responsibility for the state-wide development and adminis- 
tration of library services for the handicapped is 
appropriately placed with these same agencies, 
b. Library services for the handicapped should be developed 
and administered through a unified organizational structure 
which utilizes and includes all state and local library 
resources. Within this general concept the primary lines 
of administrative direction, coordination and communication 
should flow from the State Library, which is charged 
with basic responsibility for the development of a library 
service system, to all libraries which meet accepted 
general library standards of operation. In keeping with 
the coordinated system proposed In Section XI. B, the 
conception here is that services should be greatly 
expanded and that access to all services for handicapped 
readers should be a prime responsibility of community 
libraries,- operating as part of the state syste- , using 
the full range of state-wide library resources. The 
term "access to all services 11 does not mean necessarily 
that the access Is direct or that community libraries 
must stock the full array of specialized services now 
stocked centrally at the regional libraries. It does 
mean that as new services are developed and expanded, an 
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increasing proportion of these will be available directly 
at the cannunity level. 

c. lhe State Library Code provides for the designation of up 
to 30 District Library Centers, and 28 such Centers now 
exist. Wider the Code, such Centers have — ”the power 
to provide direct library services to persons residing 
within the district, to provide supplementary library 
services to all local libraries within the district, and 
to exchange or provide services with other District 
Library Centers or contract for the provision of library 
services with other District Library Centers.” (Section 211) 
It is understood that the establishment and operation of 
such centers Is in a developmental stage. As such 
centers become fully operative, they could provide an 
important service planning and administrative linkage 
between the cannunity libraries and the State Library. 

They should also provide a linkage between the Regional 
Libraries and the .cannunity libraries in the areas, 
which they serve. For this purpose the Centers in the 
eastern part of the state should relate to the Philadelphia 
Library far the Blind and Physically Handicapped, and 
the western Centers should relate to the Pittsburgh 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 

It is most important that comrnjnity support for the 
development of library resources for handicapped persons 
be generated. In this connection, consideration should 
be given to establishing small (10 to 15 msmebers) advisory 
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committees for the development of library services for 
handicapped readers attached to each District Library 
Center. The msritoership of these committees should 
include persons who represent handicapped readers. 
Appointment to committee membership could be made by the 
State Librarian, or other appropriate state official, from 
lists provided by the District Center Librarian, 
d. The Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Regional Libraries are 
the main resource centers for the distribution of special 
library materials to handicapped readers. Under the 
organizational plan proposed here, these agencies 
would continue to function as the State’s major centers 
for developing, stocking and distributing specialized ■ 
library materials. It can be expected that as the unified, 
decentralized system of library resources develops, the 
service and distribution requirements faced by the Regional 
Libraries will greatly increase. Under the plan, 
responsibility for the development of handicapped reader- 
ship and accessibility to general and special library 
services is placed at the conmunity level, under central 
direction and coordination of the State Library. Implemen- 
tation of the plan over time should produce a greatly 
expanded readership with a commensurate increase 3n general 
and special library resource requirements. 

While the essence of the organizational conception 
recommended transfers basic responsibility for readership 
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development and library resource accessibility to ccmnunity 
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libraries j under state direction, the plan also requires 
that the two Regional Libraries accept a new role. It 
should be their responsibility to provide guidance, . 
consultation and assistance to carmunity libraries 
and district library centers in the development of 
special library resource materials which can be made 
directly accessible in conraunity libraries. The Regional 
libraries have expertise and judgment in the technological 
problems involved in translating materials into the forms 
required for handicapped readers. The objective is to 
utilize the technology and innovative skills in making 
the maximum amount of resource materials directly 
accessible at the local community level, comnensurate 
with budget and readership requirements. The Regional 
Libraries operating as the prime specialists In this 
field can play a key role in the expansion and development 
*£ library services for handicapped persons through the 
Commonwealth. In carrying out this role, the Regional 
Libraries* programs would be operating under the general 
direction and coordination of the State Library as it 
implements its basic responsibility for the development 
of these services. 

The proposed organizational plan described in this section 
is presented in graphic and schematic form in Chart II, on 
page 42. 
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